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min . 
As I have promised to make this the last of 
fect my letters to you, upon the subject of Silesia, 
you will not be surprised to find it somewhat 
miscellaneous and desultory; though its con- 
try’ gents willall have reference, more or less remote, 
ty: the state of literature aud science in the pro- 
vince; a subject naturally connected with those 
’ of my two last letters, and, by its interest and 
; dignity, well entitled to serve as the closing 
warda topic. 
In one of my former letters, I have told you, 
astim™ that most of the information you will find in 
those I have written you since my return to 
fir'dae Berlin, was collected from a German work, 
which, under a very modest title (Of Silesia, 
bar@ before, and since the year 1740), contains the 
most concise and comprehensive model of a pro- 
vincial history, that I ever read. Its author 
;* (whose name is not. mentioned in the work), 
7 was a person born in Switzerland, but settled in 
J Silesia, first as tutor to a son of the minister 
ight of the province, and afterwards as a counsellor 
of the domain-office at Breslau. His name was 
shag Aloeber. | 
J 


The greatest defect of his book, is too great 
4 devotion to that fashionable philosophy, which, 
either being in its essence, or having degenerat- 
ed into an anti-religious faction, has been inde- 
fatigable in its exertions to shed ridicule and 
odium upon the purest and holiest doctrines, 
that were ever imparted to mankind, for their 
tomfort and support. A lighter blemish, is an 
admiration of Frederick II, too undiscriminat- 
ing, which led the author to represent, and 
doubtless to see many of the great king’s mea- 
sures in a more favourable light than they de- 
served. ' 


His comparative view of the state of know- 
ledge, literature, the fine arts, and science, in 

a tie province, under its former and ‘its present 
‘gm xovernment, bears some tokens of both these 
faults. He represents the former as @ period of 
the most excessive restraint, the latter as an age 
of unbounded liberty for the Silesian muses ; 
and endeavours to show that, by a necessary 
connection with thsoe facts, their former occu- 
pations were exclusively confined to words and 
adstractions, the useless phantasms, or at best 
the mere instruments of the human intellect ; 
while their present employments were to scruti- 
hize things, and promote the real happiness of 
human life. But the literary liberty of the pre- 
tent time is wot so very different from its for- 
Wer slavery, as his statement would lead us ta 
















suppose. ‘The press is still subject to a censure 
in the Prussian dominions; and when it is re- 
marked, that Mr. Kloeber’s own book, though 
an original, was published as a translation from 
the English, though in fact printed at Breslau, 
bears in its title page the name of Freiburg as the 
place of its publication, and, though anonymous, 
exposed its author, afterwards, to many ,vexa- 
trons, and almost to persecution, it must be 
owned that he exhibits a very indifferent speci- 
men of that unlicensed freedom, which he so 
much extols. 

Neither do I believe, that to discard en- 
tirely the study of words and abstractions, 
‘rom public institutions of education, for the 
purpose of introducing an exclusive application 
to things, has a tendency to enlarge either the 
sphere of human knowledge, or that of human 
happiness. Perfection in this point, as, perhaps, 
in all others, consists in a proper medium.— 
Mere experience wili never be any thing better 
than a quack doctor with his infallible nos- 
trum, as mere meditation will always be a mad- 
man. A system of education, therefore, found- 
ed upon the principle of exercising only the 
senses, is as imperfect, asone, which occupies 
exclusively the understanding. Words are only 
the tools of human wisdom. But without the 
tools, no trade can either be learnt or practised. 
Abstractions are not applicable to the common 
occasions of life. But most of the common oc- 
casions of life are owing to the previous and 
general application of abstractions to things. If 
Archimedes had not discovered the 47th pro- 
position of the first book of Euclid, Columbus 
would never have discovered America. 

Without pursuing any further an argument 
too copious to be duly treated in this place, I 
shall only observe, that al! the menof remarkable 
eminence, of whose birth Silesia can boast, were 
} educated upon the old system of the universities. 
Silesia has for many centuries been distinguish- 
ed for the cultivation of literature. Melanch- 
ton celebrated them in the sixteenth centur:, as 
being more addicted to the arts of rhetoric and 
poetry, than any part of Germany. In the year 
1680, was published, under the title of Siesta 
togata, a catalogue of Silesian authors, amount- 
ing to more than two thousand, and whose writ- 
ings were upon subjects of politics, history, 
genealogy, natural philosophy, literature, anti- 
quities, and the remarkable objects in the pro- 
vince. At this day, there are reckoned to be 
about five hundred Silesian authors living ; 
‘whose works embrace topics equally various ; 
but with the difference, that the German is now 
almost exclusively the language, in which they 
write, as the Latin was then. 

Among this crowd of literary candidates for 
the temple of fame, there are doubtless nume- 
rous gradations of the merit upon which each 
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very few cam ever succeed in passing even the 


individual’s pretensions are founded. But } 





threshold, and still fewer in penetrating beyond 
the first hall of entrance. Of the three chief 
worthies, whose names deserve above the rest 
to be recorded, Opitz, Wolff, and Garve, that of 
the second only has been much heard of, beyond 
the bounds of Germany. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
} -- - 


PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

At the present period, when the voice of the 
muses is nearly drowned by the din of faction, 
and when moral and religious discipline is de- 
rided by every philosophical and fashionable 
scoffer, it is pleasant to behold even occasional 
aud partial efforts to familiarize instruction, and 
(oO invigorate virtue. ‘Lhe instructors of youth 
are always eminently entitled to the praise of 


-useful adventure, but especially in those dark 


and gloomy seasons of the moral world, when 
both the tutor and his lessons are obscured by 
the foul vapours of malignity, or the night of 
ignorance. ‘Lhe reflecting portion of society, 
in this city and neighbourhood, parents anxious 
for the improvement of their offspring, and citi- 
zens, jealous of the reputation of the state, will 
not think these remarks impertinent, or inappli- 
cable to the praise of an institution, so laudable 
in its origin, and so correct in its objects, as the 
Philadelphia Academy. ‘This excellent semi- 
nary has been established by the persevering 
and salutary cares of the Rev. Dr. S. Magaw, 
and the Rev. James Abercrombie. It com- 
bines, in happy union, literary, moral, and reli- 
gious discipline. Its scheme is liberal, and its 
basis-wide. The following is an outline of the 
judicious plan of the instructors, which the in- 
defatigable directors of this academy have pro- 
jected and pursued: 

The system of English education, adopted in 
this seminary, has been digested with much care 
and attention, and is believed to be as complete 
as any hitherto attempted. The pupils are in- 
structed first in the rudiments of grammar, ac- 
cording to the most modern abridgments, and 
then made acquainted with the more intricate 
and refined principles of that science, by the 
celebrated Lindley Murray’s late aecurate and 
elaborate publication on that subject; after 
which, they are taught the principles of compo- 
sition, of elocution, both with respect to the arts. 
of reading and speaking, and of natural history, 
one half of the day, during this course, being 
employed in arithmetic, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, &c. 

The classical department, under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. Dr. Magaw, embraces 
not only the Greek and Latin languages, but the 
principles. of logic, and the elements of moral 


. science. 


Phe most abstruse branches of the mathema- 
tics, with every part of science, connected theve- 
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with, are taught by Mr. Delamar, formerly pro- 
fessor of mathematics, in the Royal Academy 
at Dublin. Globes, maps, and a philosophical 
apparatus, forming.acomplete orrery, have been 
imported from London, for the purpose. of pro- 
moting.and facilitating the progress of the stu- 
dents, ,..A; strict attention is paid to the lan- 
guage, morals, and.religious principles of the 
pupils, the business of each day being opened 
and closed by prayer, ‘afd selections from the 
Holy, Scriptures... .On.Saturdays, the boys are 
called upomte recite.the catechism of the church 
to .which.they, belong; after which, a short lec- 
ture is given, upen seme of the moral duties, or 
of the leading principles of christianity. 

To such as ChOo$e to associate with the study 
of the classics, a knowledge of one of the politest 
and most useful of the modern tongues, the 






French language is also taught by Mr. Francis | 


Gallet. 
Phedepartments of instruction are three ; the 
Classical, tie Enelish, and the Mathematical.— 
But the students are not restrained slavishly to 
any one department. With genuine freedom 
of intellect, and that individual propensities 


and genius “may ‘be usefully ‘ascertained, ‘each | 


pupilis permitted to appropriate certain portions 
of his time to the acquisition of such branches 


of science, taught in the other departments, as’ 


may comport with his future objects, or chosen 
profession. ) | 

. In.this. seminary, the number of pupils, has, 
in a very brief period, amounted to one hundred. 


A religious manual, compiled for the use of the | 


students, by oné of the directors, has been printed | 
by Ormrop. Usefulabridgements of books, ele- | 
mentary and instructivejliave likewise been tram- | 
ed, andthe path to. knowledge has, as far.as,pos- | 


sible,-been rendered smooth.and, gladsomes 

. As the directors unremittingly levote jthe 
customary hours of tuition to the superintend- 
ance of this infant seminary; as their industry 
is unwearied, and their talents unquestionable ; 
as the means they, employ: are competent, and 
wise;and the cnd one of the most noble and be- 
neficent®, which can be suggested by the human 
mad, jtas alinostsuperfuous to.add, that they 
havea claim,upon the attention of parcats, and 
afair right, to anticipate patroaage from, many, 
and respect from all. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF PARNELL. 


(Continued: from No. 43.) 


“ T have been once witness,” says Pope; in 
ene! his letters to him, ‘4 of some,.I hope. all 
yoursplenetic hours; come and be a comforter 
20, me in.mine.”’: In answer to one of his dreany 
descriptions, he, says, “ I can. easily image! to 
my thoughts, the solitary hours of your eremir 
tical life in the mountains, from, something pa- 
ralicl.to itm my own retirement at Binfield ;” 
and, in another, place, ** We are both miserable 
enough situated, God, knows; but of the two 
evils, [think the solitudes of the south are to be 
prefeyred to the deseits,of, the west.”,. In this 
amanper, Pope answered him im the.tone of. his 


* Ome of the most virtuous characters of antiquity, a:phi- 
botopher, a parent and an instructor, has declared, that ne 


fairer gift can be offered to the commonwealth, than the in- 


atructionof youth. 4 
Quid manus republicz majus meliusve affere possemus, 
qpum si ERUBIMUS atque POCEMUS JUVENTVTED ? 
CICERO. 
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own complaints, and these descriptions.of: his 
imaginary distresses served to relieve himself, 
yet they were not so easily endured by the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, who did not care 
to confess themselves his fellow sufferers, He 
received many mortifications on that account 
among them ; ior, being naturally fond of com- 
pany, he could not endure to be without even 
theirs, which, however, among his English 
friends, he ailected to despise. His conduct, 
in this particular, was rather splendid than wise; 
he had either iost the art to engage, or did not 
employ his skill in securing those more perma- 
nent, though more humble connections; and 
sacrificed, for a month or two,,in England, a 
whole year’s happiness by his country: fire-side. 

The prose writings of Parnell, are his papers 
in the Spectator and Guardian, Essay on LHamer, 
Life of Zeilus, and Remarks of Zoilus. la ge- 
neral, they discover no very. great degree of 
force or comprehensiveness of mind; but they 
teem with imagination, and show great learn- 
ing, good sense, and knowledge. of mankind.— 
The Life of Zailus was written at the request of 
his friends, and designed asa satire ayrainst 
Theobald and Dennis, with whom his club had 
been long at variance. 

Coysidered as a poet, Parnell. is not distin- 
guished: for strength of intellect, or fertility of 
invention. His taste was delicate, and refined 
by.a careful perusal of the ancient classics. His 
admiration of those models of fine writing, led 
to an, imitation so close, as often to preclude 
originality... There is Jittle of novelty in the 
thoughts, the imagery, or the sentiments of 
Parnel]. But the thoughts are just; the images, 
though not. great, are beautiful, well selected, 
and happily, applied; the sentiments, though 
notrbold, are natural and agreeable. Lhe moral 
tendéncy is excellent, the versification is sweet 


_and harmonious, and the language pure, proper, 


and correct. 

The, Rise.of Woman was one of his earliest 
productions. It is a very fine illustration of a 
hint from. Heszod.. ‘The .anacreontive, When 
spring comes on with fresh delight, is taken from 
the French, but superior to the original. The 
imagery_is beautiful, andthe sentiments: natural 
anc pleasing. Gay Bacchus, &c. is a translation 
from Augurellus, but the latter part is purely 
Parnll’s. The fairy Taleis iacontestibly one 
of the finest pieces in any language. Perhaps 
none of his performances discover more genius. 
Wit and virtue, without beauty, becoming ami- 


| able in the eyes of a mistress, in preference to 


beauty, without wit and. virtue, 1s finely des- 
cribed. . The old dialect is not perfectly well 
preserved, but that isa very slight defect, where 
all the rest is so excellent. The Pervigilium 


Veneris, ascribed to Catullus, is very well trans- | 


lated. It is replete with natural and impassion- 
ed description, and the versification is. easy, 


flowing, and harmonious, __ In general, all Par-; 


neli’s translations are excellent. Goldsmith has |; 
very properly. remarked, that. in the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, the Greek names have/not, 
in English, their original effect.: , The, Epistle! 
to Pope is one of the finest compliments that. 
was ever paid to any poet. The praigg i high, 
but discriminative and appropriate... That part! 
of it where he deplores, his being far, from wit. 
and learning, as beifig far from Pope, gave. par- 
ticular offence. to, his friends at:home. 
pahegyric on Swift is not exceeded by it in dis- 
crimination of character, selectiqu of imagery, | 


: 
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Hermit, the narrative; as itis less airy, is less 





| possible to. sey whether they are the produgsions 








‘The Bookworm is a translation from RBeog 
with modern applications, .. The translation 5 
the description of Belinda at. her toilet, im the 
Rape of the Lock, into monkish verse, show 
what,a master Parnel! was of the Latin lay 
guage. The £clogue on Health is simple ang 
beautiful. The Llegy on an Old Beauty has lit 
tle point or novelty. Phe Allegory on Ma 
shows a vigour of genius, and compression 0 
though, superior to what appears in most of 
Parnell’s pieces. The Hymn to Contentmen; 
Dr. Johnson suspects to have been borrowed 
from Cleveland. The Night Piece on Deas 
deserves every praise. It 1s indirectly. prefer 
red by Goldsmith to Gray’s “ Elegy ;” but, jg 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, Gray has the advantag 
in dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment 
The fabulous characters in the L/ysium are finely 
described, and the numbers are exquisitely har 
monious. The Hermit is the most popular 0 
his performances. The object of the poem de 
serves high praise for its piety and conducive 
ness to human happiness. [t 1s conspicuous fo 
beautiful descriptive narration. The meeting 
with a companion, and the houses in which they 
are successively entertained, of the vain ma 
the covetuous man, and the good man, ar 
pieces of very fine painting. It may be doub 
ed whether the means employed for correcting 
the two first characters, were altogether ade 
quate to the purpose intended. It is not proba 
ble that a vain man would abstain from a cus 
tomary gratification of his vanity, merely fo 
the loss of an instrument of it, to a man of hi 
wealth so easily supplied. Habitual avarice j 
not usually removed by unexpected acquisitions 
The general doctrine inculcated by the Hermit 
companion, is founded in the best philosophy 
The story is in Howell’s Letters, and More’! 
Dialogues ; and Goldsmith supposes it to havé 
been originally Arabian. Among his posthu 
mous pieces, the Essay on the different Styles o 
Poetry, and the Vision of Piety, have some pas 
sages which deserve commendation. Fewo 
the Scripture Preces require particular criticism 
aud some. of them have been made public, wi 
very little credit to his reputation. 

“ Parnell appears to me,” says Goldsmith 
“to be the last of that great school that had 
modelled itself upon the ancients, and taugh’ 
English poetry to resemble what the generality 
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of mankind have allowed to excel. A studiougg”“° 
and correct observer of antiquity, he set himsel prot 
to consider nature with the light it lent him gam"*' 
and he found, that the more aid he borrowed” | 
from the one, the more delightfully he resem e 
bled the other. Parnell is ever happy in the se . 2 
lection of his images, and singularly careful m rT 
the choice of his subjects. His poetical language K 
is‘not less correct than his subjects are pleasing 





He ‘has considered the language of poetry as the 
language of life, and conveys the warmest 
thoughts in the simplest expressions.” 

“« ‘The general character of Parnell,” say 
Dr. Johnson, ‘is not great extent of compre 
henston, or fertility of mind; of the little that 
appears, still less is his own. His praise must 
be derived from :the easy sweetness of his dic 
tion; in his verses there is more happiness the 
pains; he is sprightly without effort, and always 
delights, though he never ravishes ; every thing 
is..preper,. yet every thing seems casual.’ 
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pleasing., ,Of his other compositions, it is 1-H te; 
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pf natufe, $0 excellent as not to want the help 1 tudinarian. But this is easily explained by him,; he whispered me it was impossible to do other- 
pfart, or of art so refined, as toresemble nature. | who has the slightest de gree of liberality, or the | wise ; and mn the coach he told‘me, he had not 
« This criticism relates only to the pieces | humblest acquaintance withlife. It was not the | one farthing in his pocket to pay 1t; and there- 
published by Pope. Ofthe large appendages, profligacy of Savage, nor even the splendid fol- | fore took the coach the whole day, and intended 
ynich I found in the las: edition, I can only say hes cf Beauclerk, by which Johnson was allur- | to borrow money, somewhere or other. Se 
[know not whence they came, nor have ever ed. The poetry of the first, and the wit, collo- there was the queen’s minister, intrusted in af- 
inquired whither they are going. ‘hey stand quial powers, and elegant manners of the second, fairs of the greatest importance, without a shil- 
ypon the faith of the compilers.” fascinated, and justly too, a lover of learning, j ling in his pocket to pay a coach.” 
and learned men. ‘lhe author of the Rambler 
did not repair to the tavern, to repeat the ob- ; ; 
AN AUTHOR’s EVENINGS. scene toasts of Savage, or echo the impiety of Swift’s satire upon the gross ignorance of the 
Beauclerk, but vo glean, from the better ener- coxcombs of his time, is well hit off, in his Ca- 
r gies of their minds, materials of information. | denus and Vanessa,, where he describes a set ef 
I tame my youth to subtehiconen A cautious gentleman may pass hours ina black- | these foplings in frivolous conversation. 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” smith’s shop, without being smirched by the “They ask'd her how she lik'd the play, 
Dr. Armsrronc. | forge. I have no trust in the metaphysics of Then told the battle of the day ; 
Boswell’s life of Dr. Johnson, though de- pron pn ee me ees of cthpesan the peat S bierutninee aie. 
brmed by the weakest vanity of the biographer, | Sullen scepticism of Hume, nor the irreligious Mention’d a new Italian, come 
nd often frittered away into the minuteness of } S@°¢Ts of Gibbon, yet, were these men ata club Either from Mascovy or Rome.” 
fvial recital, is still a very pleasing book, and to-night, and I could have the honour of an ad- 
‘ill prove of singular utility toa young man, | Mission, I would purchase a ticket, if the seller 
mxious to excell in literature. So many useful | WF Exorbitancy. I should have no terrors sitely humorous. 
naxims of life are collected, and so many rules | l¢st these great men should shake my faith, or 
Hi the well being of an author are proposed, | ™Y, principles. I should not repair to them to -—_ 
that he, who, like the pupil in Horace “ Qui ee andere in morals. I ae ie Rabie Dryden, in some complimentary verses toa 
judet optatam cursu contingere, metam,” will | Ot®¢", anc purer sources. Dut * shou ee ae lady, has the following curious image. 
ind his account in making this book a manual. and with the fascinated Desdemona, ’ with a . 
The frugality of Johnson, on his first entrance greedy ear devour up their discourse,” because | “ She walks abroad TEN THOUSAND ea prose cary 
ito the world of London, his industry in the aiaet coe teuahet with eeythdete, WhEEr A. 
a ay : seiduity 3 ivati ent, » ° 
abe ebb ahi rc cp cad ginal remarks conveyed in a Style pure and gor- Ina reer ape ~ ah me, by rw ag 
all asefully: sacénenté bo em. ho may ror | ReOCe They would not insult my bible or my | Scure author, 2 found the to rye, | istrchy 
wre a y Min Pie YP belfef. From the volit jiar to men of | Which must be allowed the praise of energy. 
pose to themselves, a similar situation. Let the | eee eee anne eee eee ee | 
student remember, likewise, that this plan was such refinement,they would studiously avoid the “* Her soul adorn’d with every grace, 
wccessful, and secured independence. Itisa logical discussion, if they perceived it beds x4 nae loi temasaetaeicion, 
on Sat the pot seed not according to vu lt on ofthe gary. "Away then, wh al 
cone se Sea gy e Fa saa alga? Good sense ‘and sound learning are the same, Ph ees eer you tae read = works 
Dogberry, ‘“¢ arich fellow, and one that hath two whether they fall from the lips of laughing Lyt- | of t - poet aera : Fie is vn ) ns ht 
tats, and every thing comfortable about him.”’ ueton, or Lowth in lawn sleeves. P spendrenme ymca eatin mien ted Rete ons 
: Jones, many of his odes ‘in praise of love, indo- 
lence and wine, are in the very tone of Ana 
Johnson’s account of the Rumford economy Le Sage, in narrating the early adventures OF ore eee Pri re — rt or 
ofan Irish painter, in. London, is very curious. the credulous ‘and inexperienced Gil Blas, re- yh eee oa ve - “4 poy ed sl ~~ 
This other Franklin, in pecuniary prudence, told presents him in the character of secretary to the son o = sie ad, re ned Peri of Roseh 
Johnson, who was anxious to reside in.the me- duke of Lerma. Known as the confidential wah ped A: Aes | ee ee sce aaa t _— 
tropolis, but fearful of the expence, that «thirty pendant of afavoured minister, the my ppb ral sem ye Ps ai pep ne Lif ribet Pre rarer 
sounds a year was enough to enable ja man, to obsequtous, ‘and Blas is influential. — By an ac- fee he ew ye rm “e ts i “s h dof 
tre there, without being contemptible... He al- countable Aa tig 7 Mo, : avish expenditure 4 Six tinsel a eglibagaers Mine Sharada p29 ~ 
lbwed ten pounds ‘or apparel, eighteenpence-a Spanish nag! y, the ijl-fated Gilis represented ) Warrior. 
rei, for board inthe alte stotysfor ew peale | #8 atonce courted and neglected» as having the 
: oulcd-ae rhewva 2 ‘ qj a. ‘ 5 “TS, € 
pt aes pehete DERE Bide ADR AD BRA EH | a marvedis to procure a dinner for himself. MISCELLANY. 
to be found at such a place. _ With threepence Phis: whimsical situation, which is intended at | s pEWARE LEST ANY MAN SPOIL YOU THROUGH PHILG 
ata coffeehouse, he might be. for some hours yd ap LF satinize the meanness of the minister, SOPHY AND VAIN DECEIT, SeTSS TEE FEAPITION 
tvery day with good company, might dine for and the dilapidated state of Spanish revenues, OF MEN, AFTER THE RUDIMENTS OF THE WORLD. 7 
Sixpence, breakfast on bread and miik for a pen- oe aia the i everett Bae Oe th _ It was the lot and misfortune of St. Paul, in 
By, and do without supper... On clean. shirt day, aa ona rat hs aye ife, will be pecitte edged by | his various visits to the cities of Greece, to heat 
he might go abroad, and pay visits. . The ecu- | 2!) WHO ‘1s at the trouble © looking into the | and see a certain loquacious race of sophists, 
homical scheme of this Irish “ Ofellus,” would CORFE epomde nce of D 4 vip Swift. For, while he whom, by a nobler name than they deserved, he 
appearto many PRE Ae Kee. ed rns Seer it of Harley and Boling- calls philosophers. Care must be taken, not to 
sditsccorosedaaice,, $i enamatien and antetete, oh: gh Mr actually dictated the councils of | confound these ‘frontless babblers with the wise 
As rule of rigidcordelier.” { queen Anne, he employ ed his influence in be- | men, who flourished in an early era of the’ re- 
. yt ise: half of a Mr.’ Harrison, an amiable and favour- } public. The latter notonly loved Wisdom, but 
ite youthful friend. Harrison, in consequence | deserved and received all her favours; the for 


of this patronage, was appointed secretary tothe | mer i . 
Lohanc hice ‘ | | 7 wore her livery, but were not ranked even 
Mon privation “in the, diet/of an author, Pope embassy at Utrecht. His salary was a thousand among her aeatai: The names of Socrate$? 


maken ithe Seateeeniaf ee @ | ie Pb hae which sum, through negligence, or the | and Plato will never be forgotten. ‘The names 
Eye the bard, Where surPERLEss she gat.” | {(penury of the exchequer, was not paid. His si- | of those metaphysical spiders, who covered the 
phaptsatciseskr Dh ede aly “| taation, on his return to court, after residing two decayed edifice of the Grecian empire with their 

‘ ee oe Ne 9S a pyears, and incurring the great expenses of his filthy cobwebs, cannot easily be remembered. 
_It is worthy°of remark, that the rigid’mor@- [station abroad, is thas described, in Swift’s own |* From every passage, where. these sophists 
lity of Johnsoncould tolerate the’ éccenitritities | Words:24“ Harrison was with me this morfing, | are mentioned, in the works ofthe apostle of 
of Savage’ arid Topham Béautlerk ; and presby- }’and I’ carried him'to court. When we went | of Tarsus. it i¢ clear, that they were of the same 
rians ad pedants have shuddered at the casu- | down ‘to the*door- of my lodging, I found a stamp had the same stupid heads ‘and the same 
tl intimacy of the lexicographér and the ati-] coach waited for him. 1 chid him for it; but | pag hearts, as those of the moderns, who, under 
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froM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE,. 


The blunder of making an Italian, in spite of 
geography, come froma Russian city, 1s exquis 


his denial of the supper would be peculiarly of- 
fensive to modern4uxury, but it-isino uncom- 
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the names of Paine, Condorcet, Sieyes and Ma- 
rat, have ‘* dashed and perplexed the maturest 
councils.” 

In an early age of my lay labours, I believe I 
have already given to this topic an honest and 
unprejudiced consideration. But the rank poi- 
son of philosophy cannot be fully. described in 
a single column of a newspaper; and as, most 
unfortunately, some philosophers not only live, 
but teach in America, it may be useful, in my 
plain way, again to instruct my countrymen to 
beware of such counterfeits. 

These men, professing so much, are the veri- 
est sciolists in nature. One might pertinently 
address one of these vain boasters, in the lan- 
guage of Job, ‘“‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion. 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his sea- 
son? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his 
sons!” 

A philosopher, in the modern sense of the 
word, I would define a presumptuous mortal, 
proudly spurning at old systems, and promptly 
inventing new. Be the materials ever so naught, 
be their connexion ever so slight, be the whole 
ever so disjointed and crazy, if it be new, these 
confident architects will swear that their build- 
ing will accommodate you better, than any that 
you have previously used. To catch the eye, 
and abuse the credulity of wondering fools, the 
puppet-show philosopher exhibits his scheme, 
gorgeously painted, and gloriously illuminated, 
and bellows allthe time, in praise of hisvarn’shed 
ware. ‘The whole is artfully calculated to cap- 
tivate and charm all, except those few, who are 
notsuddenly delighted with suchrepresentations, 
who know of what stuff they are made, for what 
purposes they are intended, and in what they are 
sure invariably to end. Such men gaze only to 
deride. But laugh as you please, the philoso- 
phers find in human nature such a fund of cre- 
dulity, that be their draughts large as they may, 
no protest is anticipated. It is a bank, not 
merely of discount, but deposit, and bolstered 
up by all the credit of the great body corporate 
oi all the weakness in the world. The moment 
that a man arrives in this fairy and chivalric land 
ef French philosophy, he beholds at.every ere ek 
and corner something to dazzle and surprise, 
but nothing stedfast or secure. The surface is 
slippery, and giants, and dwarfs, and wounded 
knights, and distressed damsels abound. Nor 
are enchanters wanting; and they are the philo- 
sophers themselves. ‘hey will, in a twinkling, 
conjure away kingdoms, chain a prince’s daugh- 
ter in a dungeon, and give to court pages, to 
lacqueys, and all those * airy nothings,”’ A /ocal 
habitation andaname. If the adventurer in this 
fantastic region be capriciously weary of his old 
mansion, the philosophic enchanters will quickly 
furnish a choice of castles, ‘roughly rushing to 
the skies.” They are unstable, it is true, and 
comfortless, and cold, and cemented with blood, 
but shew speciously at a distance, with portcul- 
lis Most invitingly open, forthe free and equal 
admission of all mankind. 

_ Those, who have been professors of the new 
philosophy of France, and their servile devotees, 
in America, taintevery.thing they touch. Like the 
dead insect in the ointment, they cause the whole 
to send forth an odious and putrid savour. In- 
stead of viewing man as he is, they are continu- 
ally forming planus for man as he should be. 
Nothing established, nothing common is admit- 
ted into their systems. They invert all the rules 
vr adaptation. They wish to fashion nature 
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and society in their whimsical mould, instead of 
regulating that mould, according to the propor- 
tions of society and nature. ‘hey glow with 
intense love for the whole species, but are cold 
and chill as death towards every indivjdual. 
Condorcet wrote a kind of general epistle to the 
churches, which are in Africa. He was eager 
that the blacks of the isles should be emanci- 
pated. Philosophy disdains the tardy step of 
time, ard will not tell, even on her fingers, the 
digits of political‘and moral computation. Con- 
dorcet made clear work. A system is a talis- 
man, and worketh its wonders instantaneously. 
Hetold every negro, that could understand him, 
to run from, or kill his master, and be free. Mec 
mora; nor was hesitation allowed; the whole 
work might be finished in an hour. A Roman, 
or Grecian projector, in the most lawless season 
of the ancient commonwealths, would give some 
time to consideration, and judge some delay ne- 
cessary for the ripening of his plans. A philo- 
sopher, like a wizard, conjures quickly; and 
calls at once all his hideous phantoms from the 
‘** vasty deen” of his depraved mind. Condor- 
cet’s hope, unlike that of many of his visionary 
brethren, was lost in fruition; and he had the 
satisfaction to behold the government of St. Do- 
mingo administered by sable hands. To gain 
so useful an end, the Frenchman was careless 
how many houses of the whites were consumed, 
or how many bodies were butchered. Philoso- 
phy instructed him thatall men were equal, and 
to exalt a few slaves to the height of their mas- 
ters, it was not necessary for his system to show 
that infinite misery would ensue.—God forbid 
that I should be once thought pressing an argu- 
ment:against the injured Africans. 1 cordially 
wish they were all happy in their native land, 
and imbibing all the sweets of their tropical fruit, 
and their palmy wine. But, when they are 
once incorporated with us, even upon terms un- 
equal and oppressive, it is nota Condorcet that 
can make them happy, by riving the relation, in 
an hour; it is not Aés philosophy will mitigate 
a black man’s woes, either in this life, or.in the 
life to come. 

‘To men of the complexion of Condorcet and 
his associates, most of the miseries of I’rance 
may be ascribed. Full of paradox,recent irom 
wire-drawiog in the schools, and with mind all 
begrimed from the Cyclops cave of metaphy- 
sicxs, behold a Sieyes, in the form of a politi- 
cian, drafting, currente calamo, three hundred 
consti:utions in a day, and not one of them fit 
for use, but delusive as a mountebank’s bill, and 
bloody, as the habiliments of a Banquo. 

Of this dangerous, deistical, and Utop‘an 
school, a great personage, from Virginia, 1s a 
favoured pupil. | His Gallic masters stroke his 
head, and pronounce bim forward and promis. 
ing. ‘lhose, who sit.in the same form, cheer- 
fully and reverently ajlow him to be the head ot 
his class. In allusion to the well marshalled 
words of a great orator, him they worship ; him 
they emulate; his “ Notes” they con over all 
the time they can spare from the “ Aurora”? o! 
the morning, or ’rench politics atnight. ‘Ihe 
mat, has talents, but they are of a dangerous and 
delusive kind. He has read much, and can write 
plausibly. He is aman of letters, and should be 
a retired one. | His closet, and not the cabinet, 
is his places In the first, he might harmlessly 


examine the teeth of anon.descript monster, the 
secretions of an African, or the almanac of Ban- 
neker. At home, he might catch.a standard of 
weight frem the droppings of his eaves, and, 





seated in his epicutean chair, laugh at: Moga 
and the prophets, and wink against the beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness. At the seat of go, 
vernment, his abstract, inapplicable, metaphy. 
sico politics are either nugatory, or noxious, 
Besides, his principles .elish so strongly of Pa, 
ris, and are seasoned with such a profusion of 
French garlic, that he offends the whole nation, 
Better tor Americans, that on their extended 
plains ‘‘ thistles should grow, instead of wheat, 
and cockle, instead of barley,” than that a phil 
sopher should influence the councils of the coun. 
try, and that his admiration of the works of Vol. 
taire and Helvetius should induce him to wish 
a closer connexion with Frenchmen. Whenag 
metaphysical and Gallic government obtains 
in America, may the pen drop from the hand, 
and * the arm fall from the shoulder blade” of 


TWE LAY PREACHER, 


AMUSEMENT. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH UPON WIT, 
SIR, 


I know not whether my grievances are cal 
culated to awaken sympathy, orexcite ridicule, 
When I inform youthat I have been despoiled 
of an unexpected inheritance, you will probably 
listen with compassion; but when I proceed to 
state, that this same inheritance neither consists 
in lands nor funds, but simply and solely inthe 
regions of wit, you will set me down for one of 
those moody discontented fellows, who fabricate 
their own: misfortunes, and then call upon the 
world to pity them. Be not, however, too 
hasty in your decisions. Happiness and mi- 
sery are allowed to consist not so much. in the 
objects themselves, as in the fancied attributes 
we aiix to them. The bursting of a paper bal. 
loon has caused as much affliction to a child, 
as the failure of a political enterprise toa statess 
nan; and many a modern patriot shall weep at 
the execution ot a rebel, who will hear of thou. 
sands sacrificed at the altars of anarchy end 
atheism, without either emotion or sympathy. 

I was, sir, for many yeers, the humble iriend 
of C aristopher Noddy, Esq. who, having at an 
early age embarked in business, was, by one of 
these unaccountable turns of fertune, which 


sometimes happen, possessed of filty thou- 


sand pounds, before the age of forty.— 
He now gave over all thoughts of busi 
ness; and, resolving to. make amends for the 
mental restrictions, to which his mercantile life 
had hitherto confined him, bought a house a few 
miles from London, and gave a loose to his na- 
tural lively disposition, with a full determina: 
tion to become a‘ professed man,of wit. To 
accomplish this great end, he proceeded to fur 
nish his. library with all those writers who he 
thought could in any way assist him. Pope, 


-Swilt, Voltaire, La Fontaine, Boileau, Lucian 


and Aristophanes, composed his more serious 
studies; and ‘Com Brown, Joe Miller, Killie 
grew, George Alexander Sievens, Colman, 
Lhornton, and all the facetious modern writersy 
down to The Merry. Jester, Comus’s Court, 
and Pills to purge’ Meiancholy, contributed to 
the amusement of his hghter moments. 

By a strict:attention to the object of his pul 
suit, he, in process of time, gained: popularity 
enough to gratify his most sanguine wishes. 
Every ear listened with delight to the sprightl- 
ness of his sallies, and every tongue was busi¢ 
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jn his praises. He became the idol of all the 
clubs to which he belonged; and many a veter- 
an, who had hitherto presided as grand master 
of the order of Jesters, felt his throne totter be- 
neath him. It was a matter of surprise to all 
his acquaintance how h. man ability could main- 
tain such a fund of merriment, and give birth to 
such a number of what they thought, i impromp- 
tus : 
behind the scenes, could observe the strings 
and pullies employed to give effect to those 
antomimical tricks, which extorted such peals 
of laughter from the ignorant spectators. Bayes, 
jo The Rehearsal, talks of taking physic to be- 
come a wit; I cannot say that Mr. Noddy liter- 
ally followed his practice ; but I can venture to 
affirm, that no courtezan ever took half the pains 
to decorate her person for the adventures of the 
night, that my honoured patron did to secure 
himself a conspicuous place among * the sons of 
sound sense and satisfaction.” Many a volu- 
minous publication have I heen obliged to turn 


over, that I might assist him in culling and sub-- 


limating a fit offering to be laid upon the temple 
of Apoilo, I always carried about with me a 
memorandum book, to put down any good 
thing I might chance to hearin society, ana for- 
warded it to Mr. Noddy, who, with more than 
gipsy'roguery, discoloured it a little, and boidiy 
made it pass for his own. I was generally plac- 
ed on his left hand at public tables, to be ready, 
either to lead the laugh, or ‘assist his memory ; 
occasionally to put the question that led to the 
happy reply; to spill the sauce, which gave oc- 
casion to the facetious observation ; to pimp for 
puns, and cater for conceits; in short, continu. 
ally to draw the conversation to the particular 
point, which furnished a ludicrous chain of ima- 
ges and illustrations. 

By these and similar practices, I not only in- 
grati: ited myself with my patron; but, from 
having no small share of success mysel{ in the 
same line (though I never practised in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Noddy), was filled with an ardent 
desire for attaining the same species of fame, 
and looked forward with delight to the time 
when I should shine forth an acknowledged 
leader in the regions of mirth and humour. 

In the midst of these Utopian visions, my 
patron died, trom having broken a blood-v essel 
in a violent fit of laughter at one of his own jokes 
(for he was always generous enough to lead the 
hugh on these occasions). My affliction at 
his death was not immoderate, for I looked for- 
ward not only to a conside rable legacy, but also 
to succeed him in his intellectual eminence. 
In the former of these expectations, I was 
quickly disappointed; for whether I had dis- 
gusted him by a competition in trade, or omit- 
ted to time my laugh at one of his favourite sto- 
ries, certain it is, "T found myself totally over- 
lboked in his will, in favour of an obscure poet, 
whose only merit consisted’ in having addressed 
anode to Mr. Noddy, beginning, “ Hail! happy 
child of ridicule!” It was not long, however, 
before | found myself deceived in a prospect, 
which interested me much more nearly. The 
Customary time of ‘secluded sorrow having 
elapsed, | made my appearance at our favourite 
tlub, with the ludicrous solemnity of visage, 
Which I had preconcerted, in order to raise a 
lush; but all were as grave as mutes at a fu- 
Neral. I was not surprised at this, for I ima- 
gined they mistook my mock sorrow for rea- 
ity ; in which supposition I determined quickly 
 undeceive them. I rehearsed, in my best 


but I, who had an opportunity of being 
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manner, my patron’s favourite story of Lucy 
Willis and the Turkish ambassador, at w hich I 
remembered the club had, in Mr. Noddy’s time, 
laughed thirty times at least. ‘To my utter as- 
tonishment, not an individual smiled; one 
shrugged his shoulders ; another cried, ‘* Well, 
and what then?” While athird said, he remem- 
bered Kit Noddy to have told thatstory ; “ But, 
alas!” added he with a sigh, ‘* we ne’er shall 
look upon hislike again.” I was not yet discour- 
aged, but dete:mined, by way of experiment, 
to treat them with a little buffoonery. For 
which purpose, I swallowed a mouthful of soup, 
scalding hot ; I mixed, upon my plate, syllabub 
and anchovy sauce ; Irmistook a pie of raised 
crust, for one fabricated by the baker: still the 


company preserved the same provoking gravity. 


With a most laudable disinterestedness, in a 
pretended fit of absence, I jostled the arm of the 
waiter, as he was conveying a butter boat from 
the table, by which means I received the con- 


tents upon the collar of my new coat; still, alas! | 


I received no applause, though I remembered, 
in my patron’s lifetime, to have excited shouts 
of merriment by similar feats of dexterity. In 
short, it was not till after repeated disappoint- 
ments, and several very plain hints, that I disco- 
vered “all my air-blown bubbles to have burst, 
and that, with my imputed fortune, I had lost 
all my imputed facetiousness. I now wander 
about the town, with a large stock of wit on 
hand, and literally “* meo sum pauper in ere.” 

- In this emergence, Mr. Editor [have applied 
to you, in hopes that you will make my case 
known, and point out some mode of relief. Let 
me beseech you, sir, to tell my formeradmirers, 
that I have as much wit as when my patron was 
alive, and, indeed, rather more, from: having 
succeeded to his stock in trade. Expatiate upon 
the folly of measuring a man’s wit by his three 
per cents; tell them though “ my house, and 
land, and all is spent,”’ yet still my mirth-pro- 
voking talents are “‘ most excellent;” inform 
them, that a collection of jests cannot be dimi- 
nished by a statute of bankruptcy, any more 
than by a statute of lunacy, and urge the barba- 
rity and impolicy’ of their conduct, if, while 
seven years are suflicient to enable a shoemaker 
or weaver to set up for himself, the hapless wit, 
alter a whole life spent in an arduous apprentice- 
ship, is suffered to wander about, with ‘¢ the 
world all before him,” unpitied, unrelieved, and 
unknown. 

I am, &c. 
EUTRAPELUS. 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OL_pscHoot., 

It is lamentable to behold the spirit of irreli- 
gion, which infects thebest writers. Even Kotze- 
bue, amidst all his protestations of reverence for 
the marriage state, and tears for theloss of his in- 
comparable Frederica,is impious in the extreme. 
Witness the truth of this assertion, in miss Anne 
Plumptree’s translation of his “ Flight to Pa- 
ris.” Speaking of a savage, exhibited to the 
populace, for money, our author observes, “‘ He 
was a handsome young fellow, with a phystogno- 
my similar to that of Fesus Christ*.” A critic 
would animadvert upon the remainder of the 
sentence. ‘ Hie had a black beard, which had 


been suffered to grow, and the rest of his dress 


was truly laughable,” Who ever before consi- 


* London edition, p. 196. 
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dered a man’s beard as part of his diess? Rr 
sum teneas amice ? 

Many pages of Kotzebue’s Memoirs and 
Flight are certainly exquisite. His characters 
have the energy of immediate observation. But 
his objections to living at Paris are unworthy of 
a great mind. First, breakfast is not served 
early enough. Second, ‘Lhe meat at dinner is 
over-roasted. ‘Third, The beds are not com- 
fortable, Fourth, The hackney-coaches make 
too much noise. How impar,sibi does Kotze- 
bue here appear! Alas! he sinks to « level 
with the most vulgar-minded of his readers, 

I am, Sir, &e. 


Library Room, X. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE DRAMA. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
*« ./Tis yours to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense; 
To chace the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
For vsEFUL MIRTH, and SALUTARY WOE} 


Bid scenic VIRTUE form the rising age, 
And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 


DR. JOHNSON 


After an interval ofsummer repose, we agaim 
cheerfully meet, and cordially compliment. the 
theatrical troop of Philadelphia. During the 
usual period of relaxation from scenic labours, 
neither the company ‘nor the managers have 
been inactive. A detachment of the players 
acted successfully in Southwark, and the wears 
iness of a summer’s evening was often beguiled 
by alounge in the Old Theatre. Solicitous to 
promote the comfort, and gratify the taste of the 
town, the managers have made a liberal expens 
diture, in judiciously altering, and elegantly or« 
namenting the interior of the theatre. ‘The coup 
@eil, at entering, is very striking, and the ges 
neral effect is rich and splendid, without be: g 
gaudy. 

An occasional trifle opened the present wins 
ter’s campaign, called The Election, or Thea» 
trical Candidates. These candidates are Tragedy 
and Comedy, who prefer, in tolerable verse, 
their respective claims to public favour. Before 
any decision can take place, the two contending 
powers are mutually chagrined by the entrance 
of the motley hero of pantomime, who contends 
for the palm, for which the Muses have been 
before pleading. The dispute is at length set- 
tled, by the intervention of Mercury, who as- 
signs to each of the combatants their respective 
department. This trifle has but little merit, and, 
if we mistake not, is not new; for we think that 
we remember an account of it,some years since, 
in a British magazine. We suppose that it 
was only brought out, in compliance with a cus- 
tom, which seems to require an introduction of 
some kind, at the commencement of the enter- 
tainments of a season. 

The comedy of Wives as They Were, and 
Maids as They Are, succeeded this prelude. 
This is the production of one of the most ele- 
gant of our modern dramatic writers. Although 
inferior, in our opinion, to one of her preced- 
ing efforts, Every One has his Fault, it is far 
superior, in the delineation of general manners, 
to the common run of pieces; the interest of 
many of which cannot be fugitive, from their 
attacking the evanescent follies of the day, and 
neglecting the painting of those features of the 
human character, which are fixed in its consti- 
tution, and which will therefore exist forever. 
Our authoress has neglected neither of these 
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points, and has proportionably increased the in- 
terest oi her comedy. ‘The characters are well 
drawn. ‘bat of sir William Dorillon, in parti- 
cular, is finely conceived. A father, all whose 
happiness 1s wrapt up in one darling child, re- 
turning, after an absence of many years, to his 
native land, finds her immersed in follies, which 
terrify him with their extent, and surprise him 
with their novelty, watching over her with in- 
cessant solicitude, in an assumed character, yet 
unable, without revealing the secret of his rela- 
tionship to her, to exert the authority necessary 
to stop her in her career, presents a picture of 
contending feelings and emotions, which cannot 
fail to impress the spectator. The daughter’s 
character, also, is a fine delineation of an inge- 
nuous mind, whirled round in the vortex of 
fashionable folly, and dazzled, but not corrupt- 
ed, by its fascination., This is well contrasted 
with that of lady Mary Raffle, in whom, habi- 
tual dissipation has blunted feeling, and almost 
extinguished shame. A very opposite sketch 
to both, is exhibited in lady Priory, in delineat- 
ing whom as a wife, as wives were, Our author- 
ess probably meant to show what they ought to 
be. We are not sufficiently advanced in the 
state of “single blessedness,” to doubt that 
there are many such wives as lady Priory; nor 
can we admit any general application of the sa- 
tire, covertly conveyed in the title of this pleas- 
ing comedy. 

With the eccentric impudence of Bronzely, 
we were diverted; but the incident of borrow- 
ing the coats, appears almost to outrage proba- 
bility. The wiumph, however of the calm and 
steady virtue of lady Priory, is rendered more 
conspicuous, by being opposed to assurance so 
unabashed and so certain of victory. 

In the cast of the drama, some changes have 
been rendered necessary, since its last repre- 
sentation, by the departure of some of the ori- 
ginal performers, Mr. Whitlock personated 
sir William Dorillon. ‘The return of a long- 
absent favourite was welcomed by repeated 
bursts of applause. Not having seen his prede- 
cessor in the character, we are not competentto 
draw comparisons. His look was dignified and 
respectable, his action was frequently so, but in 
some passages, his recitation was rather hurried 
to admit of full energy, where the “‘ cunning of 
the scene” called for it. This fault, which was 
more particularly striking in his performance i in 
Percy, | particularly at its commencement, im- 
ele the merit, aud violates ‘the uniformity of 

a style of acting, otherwise respectable. 

Repeated applauses also followed the en- 
trance of Mrs. Merry... Weneed only say, that 
she performed with her usual discrimination 
and excellence. She appeared to feel with com- 
placency the gratulations of the audience, and 
task her powers, to prove how justly they were 
merited. ‘Lhe respectable appearance of the 
uniformly assiduous Warreny of the laughter- 
lovin ig Bernard, and the nerform ers in general, 
call d forth respectiv ely the greetings of. the 
aucirence. ‘ 

The sprightly’ farce of Three Weeks after 
Marriege, went off with considerable spirit. 
ivliss Westray supported the character of lady 
Racket with peculiat excellences © We rejOice 
to seo that she has not quitted her old situation. 

The comedy, of she Country Gir’, imtroduced 


a new actress of the name of Jones to.a Phile--+ 


deiphia audience. She bids fair to be.a valuable 
acquisition’ to the theatrical corps.) In miss 


att 


——— 





Pons, she, ‘ dangled | dex ars, leoked g awhy, | 
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turned her toes in, and talked broad Hampshire,” 
with much characteristic propriety; and in the 
pastoral .afterpiece of Rosina, she personated 
the village maid, witha degree of:excellence 
that we have never seenexceeded. In singing, 
her voice is plaintive and expressive, and pos- 
sesses one excellence, which cannotbe too high- 
ly commended: a distinct and perfectly articu- 
late pronunciation. In the execution of one of 
her songs, her powers, in some. degree, failed; 
but this circumstance may probably be attribut- 
ed to the exertions necessary in the previous 
performance of a long part in the comedy. Her 
husband made his debut in Romeo, on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. ‘Lhe undertaking was an 
arduous one. In appearing in a character, in 
which the citizens of Philadelphia have sooften 
beheld that eccentric, but splendid meteor, 
Cooper, and their ever to he lamented favour- 
ite, Moreton, he had much to struggle with. 
—Under this disadvantage, it cannot be won- 
dered at, if his success were incomplete. In 
the fifth act he performed well, and in some of 
the more impassioned scenes of the preceding 
ones; but he poured forth, with too little varia- 


‘tion of voice, the effusion of tenderness, which 


the ‘¢ mighty master” has put into the mouth 
of his hero. His cadences were almost uni- 
form, Yet his voice is good, and he sometimes 
showed that it was sufficiently powerful to give 
full effect to an impassioned scene. If Mr. 
Jones will attend to these hints, and bestow up- 
on his profession that assiduity to which it has 
a just claim, and without which success cannot 
be hoped for, we venture to predict that he will 
also become a valuable acquisition. 

The fan ce of Lock and Key, concluded the 
evening’s entertainment. ‘This pleasant pro- 
duction has often excited the laughter of a Phi- 
ladelphia audience. Its power of awakening 
merriment, does not fail upon repetition. The 
observation that “ there 1s nothing new under 
the sun,” though trite, is not thelesstrue. Vhe 
Canterbury tale, by which old Brummagam is 
so completely Acaxed, certainly originated in a 
little story, in one of the volumes of Mr. New- 
berry, of whose philanthropy, Goldsmith has 
made honourable mention, in his Vicar ef Wake- 
field. In this tale, a robber is mtroduced, who 
strips an old lady’s parlour of her silver candle. 
sticks and snuffers, by amusing her with a tale 
of the same kind. 

‘Lhe popular comedy of Speed the Plough, 
was performed on, Friday. 
views, we have spoken amply of this piece. We 
lamented the absence of Cooper, in the character 
of sir William Blandford, and we do not think 
that of Bob Handy was at ali benefited, by being 
taken from our improving favourite, Wood. 
In the afte rpiece, ] Mr, Fullarton raised his voice, 
“to split the ears of the groundiings,” as: it 
should seem; for his exertions were far more 
vehement, than the character of Petruchio de- 
manded. 

On Monday, we gladly welcomed the return 
of Mrs. Whitlock; a lady, whose eminent: ta- 
lents have, long since, justly claimed the meed 
uf approbation from the citizens of Philadelphia. 
She appeared 1 in the character of Elwina, in the 
poe ical.and pleasing tragedy of Percy. With 
her performance, with some few exceptions, we 
Were. highly g gratified. Her conception of many 
parts of .the, chat acer. was excellent, but she oc- 
casionally sinned against the precept of Lloyd. 


«The word and action should conjointly suit, 
- Bug aching words: is labour.too minute,” 


Ln our former res’ 





We would point out the following line, in parti. 


cular, as an instance in which this rule was vig. 
lated. 
‘+ I sigh’d, I struggled, fainted, and complied.” 


Mr, Cain supported the »art of Percy with un. 
usual energy and eflect. It is to be lamented, 
that he should ever suffer his powers to be check. 
ed by the groundiess apprehensions under which 
he frequently appears to labour. ‘The interes, 
of the piece was injured by the introduction of 
Mr, Prigmore, in the character of sir Hubert, 
The sympathy or interest of the audience, ina 
pathetic scene, are checked, as suddenly as by 
the wand of a necromancer, upon his entrance, 
He ought never to appear in tragedy. 

In the entertainment of the Spanish barber, 
Bernard and Warren kept the audience in con- 
tinual good-humour; and the humorous trie 
between the latter and his two unfortunate ser. 
vants, was almost lost amid the repeated bursts 
of laughter, which echoed from every part of the 
house.) Mrs. Oldmixon’s song of ** Ah how 
hapless is the Maiden,” was loudly and deser- 
vedly applauded. Her execution of it, does 
equal credit to herself, and justice to the inge. 
nious composer. 

We should unnecessarily extend this article, 
which has, already, far exceeded its usuallen 
were we to notice particularly, the School for 
Scandal, and the Agreeabie Surprise, which 
constitated the entertainments of Weduesday; 
we proceed, therefore to the evening of Friday, 
when the exquisite and classical tragedy of 
Douglas was represented, We were sorry to 
observe so thin an audience, when the polished 
name of Home invited their attendance. Those 
friends of the drama, who were absent on that. 
evening, sustained a considerable loss) We 
noticed what appeared to us an error, in Mrs. 
Whitlock’s representation of Klwina; with much 
more pleasure we express our unmixed gratifi- 
cation, and our unqualified applause of her per- 
formance of lady Randolph. Her scene with 
old Norval, and herrecognition of her son, were 
great, were sublime; and her lamentations over 
ner. murdered’ Doug'as, “her beautiful, her 
brave,’ were poured forth in tones, that were irre- 
sistabiy affecting. ihe opinion, which we haveal- 
ready given of Mr Jones’s Romeo, was still fur- 
ther confirmed, upon witnessing his Douglas. 
We must again repeat our exhcriations to him, 
to vary his cadences, and to throw out Dis voice 
more frequently; for he again ‘convinced us 
that it was capuble of givmg full efiect to the 
energetic expression of passion, 


We canaot compliment Mr. Fullarton upon 


the possession of anyextraordinary powers ; but 
we think that he hasbeen under-rated, by some 
of the critics of the lobby. | His voice 1s harsh, 
uumusical, and monotonous; ‘his performance 
Was coldly: correct, but he appeared to be per- 
fect in his part. 

‘Lhe busting’ afterptece of ‘the ‘Wandering 
Jew, concluded the: entertainments of Friday- 
We have noticed ‘it'in our. review of the last 
season, and'shall only say of it, upon the pre- 
sent gccasion, thatit dismissed the audience i 
“ gay good-humour.” 

On the second night of performance, the ma- 
pagers circulated a manly. and respectful ad- 
dress to the frequenters of the theatre, intreating 
their co-operation in some regulations essential 
to the preservation of decorum in the theatre. 
The first respected the impropriety of standing 
in the passage, which renders the front boxes 
private; asense of general convenience, will, no 
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doubt, enforce compliance: with: this’ request. 
The second deprecates the use ofsegars. For 
our own parts, though we are ourselves fondly 
devoted tothe Indian weed, and couk? apply 
eon amore, to the segar,the poetical praise with 
which Hawkins Browne has celebrated the pipe 
of tobacco; we have always regarded the,intro- 
duction of it in the theatre, as a gross violation 
of propriety. ‘* There is,’”?,saith the wise many 
a time for all things;” we admit the, segar to 
give a zést to our aiternoon’s, wine, or, to;com- 
pose Our evening’s meditation; but we must re- 
fuse the name of gentleman or cavalier to that 
person, who will offend the sense of the fair, by 
converting a scene of polite amusement into a 
tavern. i 

The third requested the abolition of the cuss 
tom of giving away, or disposing: of, RETURN 
cHECKs at the doors of the theatre., .An.impar- 
tial attention to the arguments.of the managers, 
will, we believe, convince the frequenters of the 
theatre, that this custom wou.ld,be, “ more_ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance,” 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


bicedeeestidecen a’ Welbtalk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS,” 
r SHAKSPEZE ARE. 


: 


——A private. letter declares, as from autho- 
rity, that lord St. Helens: has been ordered by 
the British government to repair to Paris, where 
he will be received as ambassador and negoci- 
ator for peace. .We, are incredulous of this 
statement. It is-believed an informal and de- 
sultory correspondence exists between the Eng- 
lish,and French cabinets, but plenipotentiaries, 
on either side are not yet named. A London 
paragraph. states,. for the information of the 
manufacturers and bleachers throughout: the 
kingdom, that very general complaints have 
been excited against the mew mode of bleaching, 
lately adopted. . The effects are injurious to the 
texture and durability of the cloth, and cause a 
speedy decay of the colour. If wemistake not, the 
new mode of bleaching is one of the new de- 
vices of the French in chymistry. |The French 
processes are always competeni to burn, and to 
destroy. In their science, every thing is decom- 
posed. We hear much talk.of new discoveries 
in religion, in morals, in politics, in Jiterature, 
and in chymistry, and other branchss of science. 
The results of any of these mew. discoveries of 
the jacobin moderns, are generally like: the cor- 
rosive bleachings, of which Mr. Thomas Cooper, 





of Manchester, and other experimental philoso-. 


sophers can describe the summary: process. 
The celebrated and amiable: Miss. Hannah 
More, the, indefatigable author:of:many moral 
and literary publications, has latelysexchanged 
her single for a married lifes. An epigramma- 
ust thus journalizes her nuptials: >) © » 4? 

Alas! ye Muses, I yeur loss'deplore,) >» 

Since now your favourite Hannad is no More.. 


; pa . er.t poy ’ 
AVIVUR Bier DISAB sf VHst) ethieeniry 





DOMESTIC OCGURRENGES. » 5 oO) 
cee > ; i remy 4 
~~ Mr. Wayne, who, with patierice, perséver- 
. ‘4 > 4° fag, om —24p ot Fee 
ance, andointrepidity, has corducted "Phe Ga- 
zette ofitha United:States, during a séason, the 
most factious ‘and turbulent; in which he yiis 
exposed to allithe*vexation and insult; incident 
0 honest men, in hateful times, has relinquish- 


S| 


‘FHE PORT FOLIO. 


éd the care of that paper to Mr.°E. Bronson. 
In a modest and manly address, Mr. Wayne has 
made his: farewell compliments to the public. 
He takesoccasion to bestow much merited praise 
upon ‘his successor, to’express, with gratitude, 
a sense of the public partiality, and to advert to 
the memorable circumstance of his exposure to 
seven prosecutions, in’ one year, for acts, con- 
ceived to be justifiable and proper, as an editor 
and an American. We take this occasion, 
again to mention with respect the name and ex- 
ertions: ofthis’ gentleman, and, from personal 
knowledge, to testify Ais courage and his cure,m 
aid.of ‘the welfare of his country. © Mr. Bron- 
son, his;successor, has commenced his paper 
| with: a brief advertisement, in which he perti- 
nenthy remarks, that as no promise of future ex- 
cellence, however conhdently made, can long 
deceive the public, er atone tor the want of sub- 
_ stantial ‘merit, and as the readers of his gazette 
do not want discernment to perceive merit, nor 
liberality’ to encourage it, wherever it ‘exists, 
even though the editor should: ‘ail to point it out 
to them, he will notfatigue their patience by a 
tedious recital of perfections, which one man 


| might easily imagine, but which a hundred 


would not be able to attain. -In’contemplating 
the difficulties and dangers; which, at the pre- 
‘sent time, are peculiarly great, of conducting a 
political paper, Mr.’ B. owns, that he derives 
some encouragement, from the’ flattering man- 
ner in which the gazette has been received, for 
the last nine «months, during which time, he 
was engaged with Mr. Wayne, in the editorial 
Jabours of the establishment. As the principles 
of the gazette will be essentially the same, as 
those which have hitherto characterised it, as it 
is, moreover, a commercial and advertising pa- 
per, it is hoped and belicved, that the arrange- 
ments, which have been made; and the indusiry, 
which will be used, will appear to be such as to 
render the gazette in no respect inferior to any 
other in this city. We-earnestly hope, that the 
anticipations.of an amiable, well principled, and.’ 
ingenious manof letters will be fully realized} that | 
his rewards may be commensurate witly his pe.’ 
nius and industry, and that Mr. Brongon will be’ 
enabled widely to diffuse his just setitiments} 
useful information. and elegant literature. 
Captain Little, commander of the frigate Bos- 
ton, and the gallant captor of the Berceau, has’ 
been tried by a court-martia', ona charge of pil- 
laging the crew. By the very respectable mem- 
bers of this tribunal, he has been fully and ho- 
nourably acquitted.» Mr, Otis, in his eloquent 
defence of this injured officer, completely retut- 
ed the accusations preferred’ by malignity, and 
indignantly declared that if upon charges false 
or frivolous, and supported by the evidence of 
exaggeration and malice, a naval commander is 
thus exposed to vexation, expence, and disho- 
nour, great patriotism and fortitude will be ne- 
cessary to. induce MEN) GF HONOUR AND INDE- 





PENDENT PRINCIPLESto encounter these dangers, 


more formidabie than they meétain battle, and 
which donot exist in the service of other nations. 

| 4, RULES FOR THE ECONOMY OF TIME. 

_ No'Atime to be'expended on thought, as no- 
thing comes*of it’among men of fashion, 
 Pheowear and téar of time, by consiant use to 
be avoided, as so precious an article ought to be 
smployed spaxinghy. 

_ Dime is often to be protected, by longand wear- 
| igome lounges, by way of making the most of it. 


* 


& 
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When time is heavy with lassitude, and duil 
with inoccupation, be tender of using it in this 
torpid and vapourish condition, and enueayour 
to réfresh it by the slumbers of inanity. 

Make up your mind at once and irrecovera- 
bly on every question: by these means you save 
the time that would otherwise be lost in chooss 
ing, and need never after waste a moment, ia 
hearing what another man has to says : 

Avoid the acquisition of tou many new ideas, 
which wili demand considerable time to arrange 
in your minds. The fewer ideas, the more 
speedily will your measures be taken, and your 
resolutions formed: it being a much shorter 
process to determine with two ideas, than with 
half a score. 


== 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PIT?Y’S TEAR.» 


What falls so sweet on summer’s flowers 
As soft, refreshing, tepid. showers? 
What bids the bud its sweets exhale, 
Like evening’s mildly whispering gale? ° 
Yet sweeter, more delicious far, 

And brighter than the brigl:.est star,, 
Decking the intellectual, sphere— 

ts Pity’s meek and balmy. tear ! , 

What bids despair her arrows hide? 
What checks affliction’s torturing tide? 
What heals the wound of mental pain, 
And soothes the feverish, throbbing brain, 
And bids. the rending»pain subside? 
Lulling to rest distrust and fear— 

Soft Pity’s kind and holy tear! 


Yet not that pity form’d to give’ 
A pang, which bids affliction tive ; 
‘Not Pity that-can taunting shew 
Superior pride, untouch’d' by woe ; 
Not Pity: that with haughty smile 
Consoles—and murders all the while ; 
But Pity; which is'form’d to prove - 
Thesbond of faith—the-test of love ! ‘ 
=== 
* FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
. 70 A HOG, ON HIS BIRVH-DATe 
Never, as yet, the unjust muse 
_ (As if by those old precepts bound 
Which tie the superstitious Jews), 
One line to praise a Hoc has found. 


Never till now as I remember, 
Has any poet sung a swine. 

O Hog! this twentieth of November, 
I celebrate—the day is thine. 


Three years ago thy little eyes 
| Peep’d on the day with optics weak ; 
Three years ago thy infant cries 

By mortal men were call’d a squeak. 


Ev’n then the muse prophetic saw 

_ Thy youthful days, thy latter state, 
And sigh’d at the relentless law, 
_. That doom’d thee to an early fate. 


Yes,.the fond muse has anxious look’d, 
| While thou a roaster, careless play’dst, 
Thoughtless how soon than might’st be cook’d, 
(A fine appearance then thou mad’st), 


The-dangers of a-roasting past, 

' She saw thee rear’d a handsome shoat; 
‘Saw thee a full-grown hog at last, 

Asd heard thee grunt a deepernote. 
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Thy charms mature with joy she view’d, 
As waddling on short legs about, 

Or rolling in delicious mud, 
Or rooting with sagacious snout. 


But thy last hour is near at hand ; 
Before a year, a month, a weck 
Is past, "tis Fate’s severe command, 
That death shall claim thy latest squeak. 


And this shall be thy various doom; 
Thou shalt be roasted, fry’d, and boil’d, 
Black puddings shall thy blood become, 
Thy lifeless flesh shall pork be styl’d: 


Thy ears and feet in souse shall lie ; 
Minc’d sausage meat thy guts shall cram; 
And each plump, pretty, waddling thigh, 
Salted and smoak’d, shall be a ham. 


Yet, it is fruitless to complain ; 

** Death cuts down all, both great and small,” 
And hope and fear alike are vain, 

T’o those who by his stroke must fall. 


Full many a hero, young and brave, 

Like thee, O Hog! resign’d his breath ; 
The noble presents nature gave, 

Form’d but a surer mark for death. 


Achilles met an early doom ; 
Euryalus and Nysus, young, 

Were slain; but honour’d was their tomb; 
‘That, Homer, these, sweet Maro sung. 


On the rude cliffs of proud Quebec, 
In glory’s arms Montgomery dy’d; 

Aud ireedom’s genius loves tu deck 
His early grave with verdant pride. 


Nor shall thou want a sprig of bays 
Tocrownthy name. When set agog, 

The muse shall tune eccentric lays, 
And, pleas’d, ImMORTALIZE A Hoc. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[Of the numerous parodies of Gray’s elegant elegy, the 
following, first published in England, is the most easy, 
unforced, vigoreus, and awy. It gives us pleasure to 
present such a bauquet to every polite scholar. ] 
WOCTURNAL CONTEMPLATIONS IN BARHAM- 

DOWN CAMP, 1795. 
4 Parody on Gray’s celebrated Elegy in a Country Church-Yard. 


The moon slow setting sends a parting ray ; 
The topers to the mess-room march with glee; 
‘Tobed the sober shape their quiet way, 
And leave the lines to pensiveness and me. 


Now scarce a candle glimmers to the sight, 
And o’er the tented field soft stillness reigns, 
Save where the dice are dash’d with desperate 
might, 
Or braying asscs wake the distant plains ; 


Save that from yonder tempest-sheltering box, 
The centry’s rough voice does the ear assail 

Of such, as trusting to the gloom of Nox, 
Steal to the well-known booth to tipple ale. 


Within each tent, of flimzy canvas made, 
r . . si + 
Where knapsacks rise in many a scatter’d 


heap, 


Twelve men, in narrow beds ’till morning laid, } 


Refresh their senses with the dews of sleep. 


The cannons roar, that through the vale re- 
bounds, 
The Reveillé harsh echoing in their ears, 
The serjeant’s voice, that ever rudely sounds, 
Again shall rouse them to their humble cares. | 
/ 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


For them again the kitchen-fires shall burn, 
And busy matrons their salop prepare, 
The butcher’s loaded wain from town return, 
And quarter-master’s loaves and mutton 
share. 


Oft do their hardy hands the hatchet wield, 
And vigorous knees the stubborn faggot 
break ; 
How steadily they tread the rugged field! 
How quick a column or a square they make! 


Let not lac’d loungers mock their thankless toil, 
Their homely meals, and toilet’s thriity plan, 
Nor broider’d generals hear, with scornful 
smile, 
The simple annals of the private man. 


The salutations, which to rank are due, 
And all that gold e’er bought, or favour gave, 
Cannot the worn-out wheels of life renew; 
Promotion’s high-way leads but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye beaux! forget that they are men, 
It no white dust their soapy locks disguise, 

If on their brawny limbs coarse cloth you ken, 
And from their clothes no musky scents arise. 


Can kersymere or scarlet, bought on trust, 
Compel the lungs to stay the fleeting breath? 

Can funeral volleys wake the slumbering dust? 
Or gicamy gorget ward the dart of death? 


Perbaps on tatter’d pillow now is laid 
Some head by nature fashion’d to command, 
Whose solid sense in council might have sway’d, 
Or led to victory a numerous band, 


But Science, from their minds, with piercing 
rays, 
The fogs of ignorance did ne’er dispel; 
Mechanic toil consum/’d their youthful days, 
And scarcely gave them time to scrawl and 
spell. 


Full many an acre of uncultur’d land 
Ferulity within its wom) contains :— 
Full many a shapeless mass of sordid sand 

Conceals of virgin gold the latent grains. 


Some Wolfe that ne’er shall see pale Galiia fly, 
Nor in bright victory’s arms res gn his breath, 

Some Marlborough, inglorious here may he, 
Some Coote, unskilful in the art of death. 


Lh’ applause of hoary veterans to command, 
The bribes and threats of monarchs to despise, 
To raise the glory of their native land, 
And read their praises in an army’s CyeS.e0u0. 


Their lot forbids.....nor circumscribes alone 
Their martial genius, but their crimes re- 
strains; 
Forbids to place a tyrant on the throne, 
And forge for free-born men fell Slavery’s 
chains ; 


Unmov’d to mark the frantic widow’s woe, 
And hear her orphans wail their slaughter’d 
sire, ; 
Or swell of guiltless blood the crimson flow, 
With fury kindled by ambition’s fire. 


Fix’d in the favourite seat of noise and strife, 
They never can enjoy one tranquil day ; 

Along the rough walks of an irksome lite, 
‘Lhey keep the restless tenor of their way. 


Yet, from grave thoughts their feelings to pro- } 


tect, . 
Frail temporary huts erected nigh, 


deckt, 
Invite their lips a cordial draught to try. 


‘Their mantling mug, their songs sonorous swel], 
The place of port and repartee supply ; 

And many a smutty tale around they tell, 
‘Lhat gives the social hour with speed to fly, 


For who, within the ranks, by reason led, 
The joys of Bacchus to his soul denies, 
Treads the gay precincts of a suttler’s shed, 

Nor casts upon the door his longing eyes? 


O’er some base hearts gold has a sovereign 
sway, 
Some pious minds delight in sighs and tears, 
l’ame can the poet’s midnight toil repay, 
But ale and brandy sooth a soldier’s cares, 


lor thee, who, by thy natal stars compell’d, 
Dost touch with artless hand the warbling 
"wire, 
If chance, by Friendship’s fond regard impell’d, 
Some dear companion shall thy fate inquire; 


Haply some brother sub may smiling say, 
‘ Oft in his tent retir’d, the youth was seen, 
Scribbling with hurried hand an humorous lay, 
To fill a page in Urban’s Magazine. 


‘¢ There, in that field, beside yon holy pile*, 
That rears its Gothic steeple to the sky, 

At noon, beneath these elms, he mus’d awhile, 
Then por’d upon a beok with greedy eye. 


‘¢ Along the mazes of yon murmuring stream, 
With pensive pace, at even would he stray, 

Till rapt in wandering fancy’s airy dream, 
He mutter’d metre to the lunar ray. 


és Qne morn I sought him vainly through the 
| line, 
Among the elms, and o’er the verdant lea; 
Another came, nor nigh the dome divine, 
Nor by the stream, nor in his tent was he. 


“The next he wrote that, prompted by his 
Muse, 
In rural mansion Pegasus he pac’d, 
To camps and courts had made his last adieus, 
And o’er his antique gate these verses trac‘: 


THE INSCRIPTION. 


| «¢ Here let me rest in this sequester’d cell, 
Where pomp, and noise, and riot are ut 
known; 
Where raptur’d contemplation loves to dwell, 
-And whose low roof Contentment calls A 
' own. 


“ Large splendid halls, where gold and silver 
lare 
My mind’s undazzled eye could never please 
Here I am freed from alk that vex’d me—calé 
Here blest with all I wish—poetic ease. 


«¢ No more blind folly my desires shall raise, 
Or draw my footsteps from this lov’d abode 

Here will I breathe the remnant of my days, 
And court the favour of the tuneful god,” 


* Barham. church, 
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